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PREFACE 
The study of the contént of the core cataloging and classification course 


| 
as offered in the thirty-two accredited library aghools has been undertaken, (1) in | 


order to determine the amount of agreement 6n the ma jor topics of instruction in 


‘the basic cataloging classification course ered of all students in the 


maters program, (2) the relative ‘importance attached to individual topics as. aoeeed 
indicated the frequency of inclusién; and (3) the of instruction, 
an -anklysis of the above data, the "core" or basic course in cataloging and classi- 
letcation, as taught at the present time, wil be determined, 

The source of the study was the U. S. Civil Service Committee which is now 
| PLanEEDS the Federal Civil Service equivalency tion in Librarianship. Also, | 
‘this study has been done en with a survey on the teaching of Tibrary 


administration which was undertaken for purposes similar to this. stady. am 


: The general procedure followed in carrying out the present survey consisted ~ 


of a review of the literature on the teachtitg of <a classification 
the establishment of the first library school to the present time; next, a compre~ 
hensive checklist of topics in cataloging and classification was sent to the 
directors of the thirty-two library schools accredited by the American Library 
Association; the tabulation and analysis of the data gathered completed the study. 
the checkliste, care was taken in compiling the checklist in order to prevent con- | 
\fusion. ALL terms used were basic terms in cataloging and classification. In 
of the caution exercised in compiling the checklist, one wealmess in particular is | 
evident. Tt was not possible to determine the amount of time each Library school 


\devoted to the teaching of each specific area mentioned in the checklist, and alse 
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the amount of time given to the teaching of theory and to practice! work, 3 See 


it was possible to ascertain in which areas practice work was included. 


| 


| Cooperation in obtaining the necessary information for carrying out the 
sexy was ‘excellent as replies were received from all thirty-two library/sschools,. 
This response is greatly appreciated and an of sincere cratitite in 
extended to all the directors of the American Library Association. library 


| fenbelle~and to those who in any way ‘contributed to supplying the necessary informa=- 


tion for’ the checklists. I also wish to express my appreciation to Mr. Francis ae 
= Rev. James Kortendick, for their guidance and direction. | 
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CHAPTER I 


/~ SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE ON THE TEACHING 


OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 


Prior to the establishment of the first library school in 1887, catalogers 
received their training as apprentices ‘in. the library in which they planned to . 
such 4 situation, practice was considered the important element in train- 


ing with little ér no‘attention given to. theory. 4... 
In 1887, the renoved fron the Library to 

specially established school, This first library school was organized vy ‘Melvil 
‘Dewey at- Columbia ollege in New York, Cataloging formed a basic part of the 
lcurricklu, i contents of the course varied hardly at all from the training 
of the apprentices as the emphasis remained on. technical procedures .2 Metcalf, 
Russell, and Osborn describe the curriculum of the first library school in The _ 
-.|Prégram of Instruction in Library Schools.? The period of study was divided into 
three terms: the preparatory term, lecture tern, and apprenticeship term, Practi- 
col. work formed an iapbrtant part of the teres incluting the lecture term. An 
Wie the Gagres of inpettence the 
school attached to practical work: "The main feature of the year's training will 


‘pe the laboratory, i. @., Linsey seek, under direct supervision, with 


French Strout, *Ca in the 
amd Classification, XII (July, 1999)». 123. 
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changes from one department to another, to give @ general experience of each of the 


thirty or forty divisions of the-work of a grest Library, Dewey, the founder of 


the first schocl, when commenting on the purpose of the course stated: "Its aim is > 
entirely practical,"@ 
J 


Septenier of 1899 saw the bpening of the Dlinois State Library School at | 
_ the Armour Institute of Techriblogy in Chicago. Kathryn Luther describes the course 


in cataloging which was ine'luded in | the curriculum in her paper, "The Teaching of 
cataloging and Classification at the University of ‘Tlinois Library eae. " Mss 
Luther mainly lists the texts which ware used to give an ides of what was taught. 


She states: "The texts used for the course were: Dewey's Library School Rules, 


Cutter's Rules for a Dictionary Catalog, and the American Library Association's | 
hain of Subject Headings. n3 Continuing, Miss Luther comments that instruction was : 


‘Also given on the classified and dictionary catalogs. Unfortunately, we are told 
nothing about the amount of laboratory practice. | 


. __ However, Miss Luther's description of the course as taught in 1897, when 


"the school had moved to Urbana, ia more explicit and probebly bears 4 close resem a 
blance to previous courses. In regard to laboratory work we are told: "The Dewey , 
tx taught by clasettying books . After each lecture, 
- | ptulente are required to catalog « muber of books. Other aspects 
of the course included altering the rules to accomodate the collections in various 


Libraries, instruction on card catalogs, and practice in library handwriting. An 
| pdvanced course, which appears to have been theoretical, offered study in the ~ 


‘Sketheyn Luther, "The Teaching of Cataloging and Classification at the 
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comparison of and catalog codes. 1 | | 
| With the establishment of the library school at the University of Illinois 
in Urbana, library schools entered-what many term the third period of development. ie 
| 

“and institutes, and then with the universities. However the development of the | 


curriculun did not match that of the school, 
he 


“Cataloging in the GLS Curriculum" supports this belief: "Even after the library | 

schools became acadenic, the currieulum remined surprisingly sintlar to that of 

the apprenticeship era." 
In- 1920, slight oheniges began to appear in the presentation of cataloging 


‘and classification in the curriculum, For example at the University of Illinois, 


We have seen how they were first connected with the libraries, later with colleges 


cataloging and classification was divided into two separate courses. . This change 

did not “include a change in the methods of teaching the subject matter, but simply 

increased the amount of time required for each subject. The emphasis remained on 
* the practical aspects. Miss Luther's description of the courses nom clearly the 


emphasis which was placed on practice. Her description is as follows: ' 


| A course in "Classification" offered a study of book classification with | } 
special emphasis on practice in using the Dewey classification scheme. 
— | - Pour class ‘hours were to be given to Cutter expansion classification and 
ay four to the assigning..of book numbers by the Cutter-Sanborn alphabetic 
t | order tables and by other special tables, "Cataloging" was to be a study | Z 
of dictionary cataloging, including the assigning of subject headings 
of classed cataloging. "Each class period . . 


loging for the University library." 


~ 


From the sbove description, one can see that the stuients were required to | 
* spend many hours in doing actual cataloging ani classifying. But the University af — 
Tiineis Library School's methods of teaching cataloging were mch the sane as the 


| 
involves the usual two hours work of preparation, which is spent chiefly 
x | in books from a special collection of books kept 
| for the Each student makes a ca of 
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“'Hageltine wanted to incorporate in the Wisconsin Library School in its opening year, 
1906. 


| . In 1921, Charles C, Williamson prepared a report for the Carnegte. ) 


Sebanky Dread and the Terror’ Ourrieulum of 1910, 
| Journal of Education for Librarianship, I (Fall, 1960), 75-80. 


772. 


methods used by other Library Schools. bir article, "'The Dread 


She described her desired course of study in this way: "There are three 
courses were "Cataloging," "Reference Work," and "Book Course" to in- 
clude book selection, order work (trade bibliography), history of print- | 
ing and book making, study of title pages, editions, etc. About catalog- | 
ing, she wrote, "a very important course, the science of the work, but ’ | 


_make not only a scientific but a human course of.it." 
Classification, book=number's , accession, shelf= » binding; “and other routine 


subjects were to be included in the courses.2 


antnoug? Miss Hazeltine placed major emphasis on cataloging in her course’ 
of study, she recognized the danger of placing too mach emphasis on it. In 1910: ~ 
lghe again spoke out against the great amount of time required for learning catalog- 
ing and other routines. She was concerned that the curriculum was not properly 
balanced." Miss Schenk continues in her article that a study of "the catalogs of 
other schools in 1910 shows that Wisconsin followed the general pattern. nd 
corporation of New York entitled Training for Library Service.© His report reveals 
that cataloging, classification, and subject headings were all taught as separate 


courses. Also, many of the techmical processes of cataloging were included in the 


| 2thid., 7677s 


Ccherles C. Williamson, Service’ (New York: Carnegie 
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ourse.+ To illustrate the actual ‘content of the oserece as taught during we 


petted covered by the Williamson Report are the éunetbhons from the reports 


- - 


Cataloguing 

The course includes lectures, recitations, and practice work in 
dictionary cataloguing and alphabeting., Each lesson is followed by 
an exercise in actual cataloguing, the books used being selected to 
furnish illustrative examples of the rules given in class. The | ; 
exercises are revised from sample cards and corrections discussed in 
class. The corrected cards are converted into sample dictionary 
catalogues, which are indexed to bring out examples of rules. The 
A.L.A. rules mimeographed on cards for convenience in study and 
reference are followed with minor modifications. | 


A study of mechanical devices and supplies used in cataloguing; ~~ 


methods of duplicating cards; probbems in ordering cataloguing supplies, 
Practice is given in alphabeting and in the ordering, handling, 

and use of Library of Congress printed cards ... . Each student keeps, 
the revised cards for about 200 books, ‘correctly arranged and furnished 
with guides, as a sample catalogue for future help. Additional lectures 
are given on cataloguing of children's books, cataloguer's reference 
books, supplies, cataloguing of foreign books, music scores, and maps, 
Lectures and prectice in the use of fuller collation and imprint are 


piven « « « 


Classification 
The Dewey Decimal classification is used as the basis for a thorough 
consideration of the subject matter of books, with a view to their 
arrangement on the shelves, both of the large and ‘small library. Lec- 


tures are given also on the Cutter Expansive and the Library of Congress 
classifications. 


» « « Practical work in classifying selected lists of books, con- | 
sidering the various requirements of large, siteall and special libraries; 


use of the Cutter—Sanborn tables for assigning book numbers. 
; The importance of adapting classification to the need of special 


Subject Headings 
en of do the dietienary chteloges 
are discussed and the relation and correlation of subjects are studied 
both in relation to the entry of books in the catalogue and to the 
arrangement of books on the shelves. 


Assigning subject headings on the basis of the A.L.A. List of Subject 


| brief history of classification; comp on of the principal systems; 
E of specific books, Methods of simplification, especially in biography 
ond The study of book numbers is included in 
, | In studying subject headings, analytics, cross references, and the Poni 
headings assigned specifie books by’ the students are discussed. The 


6 


| 

Williamson states in his report that twenty-five different courses form the 
curritula of the library schools. However, the major part of the student's time is 
“devoted to four courses which form the basis of the curriculum in each of the 
schools; These courses are cataloging, book selection, yateyensy Wee and classi- 
fication.® _Although these subjects are basic in all schools, there was a great | 
deal of variation anong the schools in regard to the anount of time devoted to each 
subject. Williamson gives the following statistics in support of this statement: | 
gets 105 class-room hours in one school and only 35 in 


the average for the eleven being 60 Classification claims hours | 
in one school and only 20 in another."> 
Williamson continues to that the ‘pronounced deviation in the 
number of hours devoted to the basic courses is significant in that it illustrates 
the lack of agreement among schools “as to the relative importance of the different 
. subjects in the éurriculum, "4 The instructor apparently aécides the amount of . | 
emphasis given to a subject. There have been no attempts mde to determine the 
minimum standards for the cataloging couse. 
‘Rach year witnessed some slight change in the curriculum of one of the’ 
schools, The courses began to be conaghidated. ‘Around 1925, shelf listing was 
included in the classification course, and = headings in cataloging at the 
University of Illinois Library School.® 


bow has However, greater changes were beginning to occur in the late 1920's, Some ‘ 
of the schools were no longer completely satisfied with the training of catalogers ' 
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based on practical or laboratory training. A good example of this wad the princi | 
pte on which the Graduate Library School of Chicago was. established in 1926, The 
Purpose of the school was stated as "a professional school devoted t@ research and 
stay at thé higher levels of library science." 
In 1931, Harriet Howe raised several questions in regard to the first year 
She attempts to answer these questions in her 
| "The First-Year Library=School One of the questions was - | 
“whether or not changes in the library field were being reflected in the library- > 
chest curriculum," In regard to the teaching of cataloging it was suggested that | 


| 
ait be taught according to the different types of libraries. Shortly after that, 


| ‘three library schools successfully incorporated such a ree | 
Miss Susan Akers, of the School of Library Science at the University of — 
Worth Carolina, was one of. those who employed the withed of sesshing 
according to the different types of libraries. _ Miss Akers states this in a paper | 
for the A.LeA. Catalogers' and Classifiers! Yearbook. Miss Akers also 
states “in this paper in regard to cataloging courses in eaeei, 


and classification, (2) to make somewhat familiar the tools and aids of 
|. the catalog librarian, (3) to show how to use the catalog as efficiently 
as possible, (h) to emphasize the fact that our present~day catalogs are 

| by no means perfect, that it is a challenge to the new generation of 
librarians to ascertain more fully what catalogs can do to give the users 
of the library the information they want, and to train for working always . 
with the queries, why do this? And 
| (5) to state the problems of cataloging and classification | 


Trends: Papers Presented Before the Institute at the Universi ig of Chicage 
| ver go > 


« 
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| chem directed agninet the emphasis placed on the practical training of catalogers 


/ Four major conditions which had « lasting effegt on the methods of the 
‘teaching of cataloging and classification are outlined by Heartsill Young in his 
‘paper atutaleging Courses in the Prescribed Curriculun,"1 First of all, the criti- 


resulted in the schools! omitting some of the laboratory work: this in turn re=- 
sulted in either more time for the teaching of theary or in some instances, cut the 
time devoted to the teaching of cataloging and classification,” 


Tine allotted to teaching ms cut further by the of the 


| Library as a.social agency. To help librarians adjust better to this type 


of institution, new courses were nesmebeeall into the curriculum. But with the. 


addition of the new courses, the course schedule was not increased, but rather 
‘previous courses were reduced or eliminated in order to accommodate the newer 
| | 

ty ma jor change affecting the teaching of cataloging and classification 
was the inauguration of the master's program by. ‘Library sabia. This necessitated 


a revision of the entire snbinnidiin.* 


: ‘The fourth change, unlike the previous three did not develop within the 
‘school, but within the profession. The Library of Congress and H. Wy Wilson were 

making catalog cards available to librarians. ‘Use of these cards proved to be a : 
great timesaver to those who used them,” As the use of the cards was gradually 7 “ 
accepted by administrators, schools also began to use them, This eliminsted all 


but a brief instruction in the form of the card to library science students. ‘Prior 


te we of of Congées ant Ween carte, 4 it was necessary to devote 


— 


Young, "Cataloging Courses in the Prescribed Curriculum." 
(Occassional Papers, us) April, 1957. University of Illinois Library School. 
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hours to the teaching of the form of the card.? 


Harriet Mac Pherson' s study on the teaching of classification,? prepared in 
(19335 gives usa general view of the subject area at that time, 


Schools differ widely as to ubether first year classification is to be 

merely a one semester course, whether it is to extend as a separate course Sar 

over an entire year, or whether it is to be taught along with cataloging. 

In any case, the time allotted is meager, and the instructor is obliged to B 

devote his efforts to giving the student a brief survey of the history and es 

theory of the subject, and to training him to classify according to one of 

the better known systems of the present day. Any serious attempt at ini-~ | 

tiating ‘the student into the further development of an existing scheme, 

_ or the planning and working out of an entirely new system, must be left 7 ee 
for an advanced course. In many schools practical problems with more than ‘ 
a one scheme are not possible during the first year's curriculum, and in | 
most cases a detailed study of comparative classification seems quite ‘ 

beyond the scope of an introductory. course.) 


Here again the difficulty of determining the relative importance of classification 
to the other courses is in evidence. But the importance of teaching history and ) 
‘theory is being realized. Also, practical work: appears to be receiving less | 
"emphasis. Further on in the article, Miss MacPherson states that some 
in the history and theory of a subject mst precede the practical work in order 
‘that the student will be able to understand and apply the classification schemes 
wisely. The teaching ev classification soparately from cataloging is still con- 
the to subject areas are considered too complicated to be 
‘taught as one course... Outside reading should be required of the class, mainte 
y works discussing, the classification schemes such as those by Richardson, Brown, | 
and Sayers. Study should be minly directed to the Dewey Decimal, Library of 
‘Congress, and Brussels classification schemes. 
las being the most important schene and the one most widely in use at the time, : 


But Mise MacPherson particularly indicated that the Library of Congress classifi- 


garet "The Teaching of Cataloging end Classification," Bulletin 
of the Library Association, OXI (May 1937) 289. 


Harriet Dorothea ‘MacPherson, "Classification Viewed from its Pedagogical 
Aspects," The Library Journal, LVIIT. 7 
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cation scheme was gaining prominence especially in universities; therefore, ': some 


instruction of L. C. should be included in the course. 


Although Harriet Mac Pherson's study indicates that laboratory work was 
‘gradually receiving less emphasis, a of articles 
and 1937 deséribing the laboratory projects which were part of the cataloging and 
classification courses in various library schools, The projects were considered 
highly advantageous in the training of students. 3 
The article, "Cataloging Laboratory" by Miss Clyde Pettus describes the 
laboratory projects which were introduéed at Emory Library School in 1930, The 


students formed their own cataloging department, each taking turns working in 
various positions; they undertook the cataloging of actual collections in order to 


gain working experience, This gave them the opportunity to see the results of their 
work.? "The Singh was the cataloging of the Druid 
Hills School library . .. . Another outside project was the cataloging of the 
Dozier Williamson Library belonging to the School ‘of Nursing . . ... In the 
third quarter cataloging is done for Emory University." 


| Miss Camilla Hansen states in her article, "Pratt Laboratory Bxperiment*? 
thet students at Pratt Idbrary School did cataloging for a private school as pert =~ ~~ 
ie their training. For further experience in cataloging, Pratt had their students 
work in the cataloging departnent of the school for a period of two weeks.° 


: The Library Science department at the University of Virginia offered a 


| class described as "Field Work" during the summer session, This class consisted of 


1019-20, 


1936), 515-16, 
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preparing "a collection of 685 books" for a high school. The course included prac= ’ 
tice in all aspects of technical processes.+ | 


- Lura’ Hutchinson's article "Problems in the Teaching of Cataloging," con- 
tains very explicit reasons why laboratory projects were included in the cataloging 
and classification courses at the University of Minnesota library school, 


. The teaching of cataloging so that it bears a really recognizable re- T 
lation to the practice of cataloging both in interest and in fact is a 
.. constant challenge to the teacher. Students may learn the rules and even 
“’sbe able to apply them intelligently, but unless they learn when to make 
exceptions and also the necessity of. adapting rules to conditions wisely, 
the lesson has not been complete. Or unless students learn that catalog 
cards are not individual and unrelated items, but always parts ofa . 
complete and unified tool, they have failed to get the idea. ' 

It is with these things in mind that a struggling teacher ovelnnd, 
certain projects which ‘have proved surprisingly successful. The students 
needed to do some real cataloging and not just to make cards to illustrate 
certain forms. The first step was to mke a catalog of all the books in 
the practice collection of the school.3 


This project helped the students become responsible and to build up confidence in 
their ability. The project was worked on during the last two weeks of the ‘second 


Dd 


quarter. Practical exercises were also assigned in sub ject inadiines 3 each ieentent* 
as required a list of for a particular mbject.! 
| Miss Irene Doyle described the "projects and problems" used in the teaching | 
=. cataloging at the George Peabody College for Teachers Library School,” The | 
ing some books for our Y-collection and making individual small catalogs for 
imaginary school libraries. Thong thy heures spent these two problems | 
is not more than one-ninth of the periods given to the cataloging course, definite | 
Virginie cove Gaver, “virginia The Ldbrary Journal, LXI 
(September 1, 1936), 619-20. | 


Journal, IXI (December 1, 1936), 899-900. 
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are derived from them. ‘The problems which the students encountered 


‘enabled them to become catalogers capable of adjusting rules to fit the rarpoess? 


« ‘The two projects described were created and handled within the department. | 
: “They were so successful that Peabody decided to have their students catalog an 
actual collection. A school library collection was chosen, But upon completion of 
‘the project, the faculty and stulente both agreed that the amount of work and tine * 
‘consumed did not make it worthwhile. Also the collection wis top uniform to enable 


t 


‘the students to obtain wide experience. 


_ Although many of the schools, as seen above, use laboratory practice and 
are highly satisfied with it, there.are other members in the field who study each 

‘aspect the course and to determine what will be most to. the 


te 
4 


student. 

Fs LeRoy Merritt thought that library schools should study library practices. 
‘The schools should not be satisfied with methods as they are, but should try to 
determine how these methods might be improved and train students accordingly." 
| Harriet Howe was concerned that the methods of, teachisig cataloging were 
outdated. ‘Technical aspects and practical work were still receiving too mich. 
emphasis. As library service is "shifting its attention . . . to the needs of the 
reader," teachers should attempt new methods in teaching cataloging from the view- 
‘point of 


In an article written in 1937, Margaret’ Mann advocated combining the 


839-40. 


Charles Merritt, *Teaching Cataloging," The Journal, LXII 
( January 1, 1937), 


Harriet By Howe, Library Library quarter 
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teaching of cataloging and classification.) Miss Mann stated: "Since the two 


‘processes of cataloging and classification are interfused, it is both economical | 
and profitable to combine the study of the two units into one and the same course.” | 


Pa Miss Mann suggested for others the outline which she followed in teaching) | ~ 
such a cours@. | 


l. Orientation 
se 2. Subject approach to books; classification and subject headings 
a. | 3. Bibliographical cataloging, including the use of Library of Congress” 
cards; author and title approach to books 
kh. Laboratory practice work, Actual problems of classifying and ae 
cataloging books 
“SS, Administration of a catalog department. Relation of the accessibility 


of books to the other departments of the library. Planning the works. le : 
These five units are each introduced by one or more definite lectures, 


but as the course progresses, the topics are fused and become an integral ' 
part of the course.? 


| In her course at the University of. Michigan Miwery es the students 
were required to undertake a detailed study of the catalog. Students were given 
— ween had to be answered by using the card catalog. By doing this . 
the \btidents acquired the knowledge of the "purpose and of the 
\catalog. The exercise also taught Shed principles are wed in ite dompi~ 
‘lation, and what it accomplishes." This also helped the.students learn many 


cataloging rules." | 


Following orientation, the Dewey classification system was. 
ened, and this occurred about ‘the thing or fourth week of the course. Practical 
were introduced and from here on the two areas were studied together; problems were 


given covering both subject areas.” The Sears List was used for instruction in 


lyergaret Mann, "The Teaching of Cataloging and Classification," Bulletin 
of the American XXXI (May, 1937), 285-90, 


267-88. 
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sub ject headings for two reasons: "It has references to a subject as well as those 


‘referring from a subject, and there is q great deal to be gained in having students 


‘printed cards, to the form used by Sears."1_ | 


Students were required to do a paper on a particular “class dealing 


‘with the "principles involved in getting this whole class of books into the cate- | 
‘og. 


Visual aids were also an important part of this course. The reflectoscope 


was used in studying the various parts ofa book such as the title page and also * 

| 

and discuss the various materials together. 


| ‘for studying Library of Congress cards. This enabled the entire clase to, study 


The students were also required to work with books for which no KK c. cards 


were available, "the cataloging of more diffiqult more diffi- 


cult material, such as periodicals, society publications, pubic documsnts etc." 


was undertaken." 
Cataloging rules were studied in detail but were not memorized; a paper 


reviewing the code was submitted by each student. -in the laboratery, the student 
earned to apply the rules.” 

| In 1935-36, the University of Illinois Library School introduced the study 
the Library of Congress classification system into the course. 


In the second semester of 1937-38, the cataloging course was split into two 


‘sections; one section received instruction in college and university cataloging 


on *Thid., 288. 
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b “In 19h0, The Acquisition and Cataloging of Books 3s Papers Presented Before = 


‘the Library Institute at the University of Chicago, July 29 to A 9, 190 
‘published. ‘This work was composed of” papers presented by many well: known peorile 
the field of Library science, one of whom ms Margaret* Mann. “Hiss sub~ 


“mitted the paper entitled “"The Teaching of Technical Processes.""¢ 


In her paper, Miss Mann suggested a somewhat aitterent solution to the 
problem of "drill" work, | 


The teaching and drill of technique can be removed from cataloging courses- 
_excluigively by bringing it into relation with the curriculum as a whole, 
Tests of accuracy, neatness, spelling, punctuation, etc., can be given 
al which will soon disclose the strength or weakness of the student in these 
~ particulars without making the whole test an exercise in writin catalog 
cards. Such details are as essential in the preparation of any other 
manuscript or copy and might as well be linked up with reference work, 
bibliography, or the course in library printing. In this way more time 


can be given to the larger and broader consider’Ations of cataloging. 
The pas walle time ccs not be wasted in doing the work of a oe or 
The technical courses in the curriculum’ of various schools are described 
lin the article. In general, Miss Mann states that "the typical first—-semester 
courses in classification and cataloging-cover the physical makeup of thes book, 
ite description on the catalog cards, and the study of author: and subject entry for 


~‘a dictionary catalog, — with a brief consideration of one classification 


— 


At the University. of Denver School of Librarianship, as Kiss Mam pointe 
lout, new method bas been atlopted nthe stuly of classification, The Dewey 

a ‘Decimal’ and Congress classifications are studied In doing 


| 
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the students classify the books in both schemes. 
; Although it is not specifically stated by Miss Mann, it appears from the 


deer iptions given the course offered at the Columbia University School of 


Library Service and University that cataloging and Classification are 


bined ‘into one course. As mentioned previously; Miss Mann had suggested this 


method be adopted. Also, the descriptions of these two schools' courses @ are given 


as typical of the course taught in most hools at that time. 


Columbia Universi 1 of Library Service 


' Part One: An introduction she principles of cataloguing and classi- 
fication, with practice in cataloguing and classifying many types of books. 


The A.L.A. Catalog Rules, Dewey, Decimal Classification, and Sears, List of 


Sub ject ene are in constant use. Specific topics included are: the 


cards, the ordering and use of Library of Congress cards, 

the use goer reference works in cataloguing, personal name entries, book 
numbers, and the shelf list. Sub jects treated include biography, history, 
science, and literature. | 

Part Two: A continuation of Part One. Acquaintance is made with other 
sub jects, classification schemes, and lists of subject headings. Additional 
cataloguing topics include anonymous classics and the Bible, analytics, 
corporate entries, serials, and filing. Some time is devoted to variations 
in cataloguing for different types of libgeriess, and to some aspects of the 
administration of a catalogue department.< | 


Enory University, Division of Librarianship 
This course is a detailed study of books from the point of view of the. 
interpreter of library resources. Its aim is to show the purpose and 


_ Principles of cataloging, and the relation that these bear to the technical 


details of card making and arrangement. Included is a study of book classi- 
fication, with special emphasis on the D, ©, system; of the subject headings 
needed by libraries cf various sizes; and shelf=list and accession records. 
Instruction is given in the use of the wnit card. Among the related topics 


considered are ere, ee ond 
of L. C, printed cards. 


Kathryn Luther writes that it was in 19h, at the University of Illinois 


Library School, that- the basic course required of all students combined the stuiy 


course included an introduction to the principles of cataloging and classifying 
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books and assigning subject with practical to many of 
The basic reference byoks used by catalogers were studied and a brief 
introduction to the Library of Congress classification was ig ol In 


struction in more difficult materials such as maps, serials and so forth was given 
‘in an advanced elective course. 


- 


In the 19)0's, several evaluations of the curriculum of library schools 
‘were published. ‘The courses were discussed and —— made regarding -_ 


provements. The first of these was Programs for Library Schools by Ernest J. 


Reece. "Technical organization" is still emphasized as much as formerly in 


courses according to Reece. In regard to a course, he simply states that catalog= 


ing, classification ind "all its elements" should be taught in one course. 

The Metcalf, Russell, and Osborn work, réferred to earlier, was published 
‘at this time. In the report the authors indicate that courses are becoming more 
theoretical, but warn that it should not exclude the practical as some laboratory ~ 
work is essential for students.° Wider use of visual methods is advocated. 
(Use of visual aids results in time % grasp the 
material more rapidly .° 
‘The objectives of a course in cataloging and classification are also sted. 
“The general aim of a course in Cataloging and Classification is to teachthe — | 


te) 
icine how and why books are cataloged to serve various library purposes. Spe- 


cific objectives of the course are:" 


1. To provide a brief historical knowledge of the subject, since historical 


= 
Ernest J. Reece, Library Schools (New Yorki™ Columbia 
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| Ibid. 
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, contain more on objectives and theory. Also, courses are "not based on needs in 


. ‘subjects receive proper emphasis.” 


‘lelassification, . . «the modern viewpoint of cataloging as assembly line, and 


2. To analyze the ends served by library cataloging and Aa) a 
3. To teach the subject approach to books through cca tan oem and 
sub ject—heading. 
lh. To teach the art of descriptive cataloging. 
5. To develop in the student the skills relating to classtfication, 
subject—headings, and descriptive cataloging. 
“6, Tomalyze the various processes that take place in a catalog 
_ department. 
7. To develop some skill in the art of library filing. 


8. To introduce the student ‘to the problems of reclassification and 
erecataloging. 


In 19h6 the Wheeler report? was published. Wheeler criticized the curricu- 


um as still placing too mich emphasis on detail and method; the courses should 


the field." "The school training ne emphasize how to analyze processes and © 
explain their significance, The curriculum is over loaded; too mich is crowded 


into one year. -A core-curriculum should be determined in order that the basic » 
The Berelson repart® in 1948. He suggested that five semester 
hours of cataloging and claseiféation be required: of or students; 3; more advanced 
courses should be offered as for those in cataiog- 
ing. 7 The basic course should also provide more on "the history of cataloging and 
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e « « the relation..of the-catalog department to the other library departments and | 
to the students and faculty."+ 


| 


Maurice Tauber submitted an article to the Library Journal in 19h9Nin which 


he the contents of a cataloging: course This has been the concern of 


- others in the past, Tauber Seperey but % such an extent t phat many things have been 


included which are of li e value to the student. “Tnére ans certain aspects which 


are agreed on by most lib ians; they are: "lata fof the ends sérved by 


cataloging on classification, the principl ‘of descriptive a the theory — 
and practice of sub ject—heading work and classification and a compréhensicn of the 
major processes that take place e catalog department and their relation to 


‘acquisitions and other processés of the library. "3 The important. element, Tauber 


jo 


continues, is the degre f analysis of each of these aspects, "Better in- 


struction, better erstanding of principles, by both administrators and catalog= 


ty 


ers, better perfsonnel (especially personnel) and better organization and opera- 


Around 1949, cataloging and classification courses eats, beginning to 

/\ under go another change. Bertha Barden submitted one of the first articles con= 
‘cerning the change. about change ware fewer students becoming 
catalogers, a demand for more services to readers, the use of “3 C, cards, and the 


use of machines to do work previously done by librarians. Consequently technical 


lawrence Clark Powell, “Education for AcaGenio. Librarianship, Education 


for Lik ashir Papers Presented at the Lib Conference, University of - 
hicago rus 4ernara here. nicago: ican 
bLOM, Pe 1506 | 
| *veurice F, Tauber, "Cataloging: Basic Service," 
(Septeuber 15, 1949), 1280-83. 
1281. 
| 
1282. 
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= Bardeng ‘ley cataloging Directions," Library Jourmal, 
15, 1949), 1564-66, 1596. 
} 


tions =— these are essentials in a program for cataloging." 
| 
4 
4 


‘aspects required less tine and emphasis shifted to other and newer courses. For J 


2 those students requiring specialization, Miss Barden, felt that elective courses | 
should be supplemented. Thus the basic course would be geared to theory and prin- 


| 


« sdigllan with sufficient practical work to. develop a basic knowledge for each stu- 
f ‘ 


Hazel Dean, early in 1950, commented on the effect of visual aids in the 


| 2 teaching of cataloging and classification, With léss time devoted to practical 
| ‘work, vishal aids such as slides and-filmstrips facilitate the necessary change in 


teaching methods. The various parts of a book and special problems “ean now be | 


studied simultaneously by the students. Such methods also place more responsi- 


“Ge bility on the student which is more in keeping with graduate work, 
The criticism which was directed a teaching by means of memorization 
and drill resulted in a shift to the stutly of principles; ; the final result was 
7 better students, according to Gladys Boughton. Students who understand the his=- 
- tory and principles behind the rules take better catalogers.” | | 
1! Thelma Eaton is somewhat more critical of the newer 1 methods of teaching 
: cataloging in. her article, “Preparing Catalogers ay t the University of Illinois." n® 
At the University of Illinois cataloging courses are primarily elective and prac- 
‘tie work is reduced. But with such a program a student can graduate without 
‘sufficient knowledge of cataloging. The undergraduate course which is required for | 


admission to graduate work covers only card form, author entry, and an introduction 


1ipid., 1564, 1596. 


Dean, "Projector, Slides and Stri Help Teaching of cataloging," 
Library ee (February 15, 1950), 343 
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Gladys R. Boughton, "Catalog Rules and the Teaching of Cataloging," 
X¥ (October, 1950), 32-35, | 


| 


| Journal of Cataloging and Classification, VII (Spring, 1951), 33-37. 7 
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to. classification and subject headings.} 


be Two artiéles which were much more critical of the courses were written by 


| 
Paul Dunkin? and Jerrold Orne.’ Their criticism was that the courses had not Bg 4 


changed but were merely shortened. Too much preoccupation with work 


still existed with little time devoted to principles and theory. 

But the report of the Humeston survey upheld the predominance of theory in f 
the curriculum, The survey which was taken in cataloging courses being taught 
revealed that greeted emphasis than formerly was being placed on principles and 
praia of cataloging, non=print materials, organization, administration of catalog 
departments, understanding the use of the card catalog, subject headings, literature. 


and :tools of cataloging, cooperative and centralized cataloging, substitutes for 


the card catalog, principles and theory of classification. This illustrates that 
‘theory rather than practice was being emphasized.° 


. The survey also revealed several "important changes in the teaching of the 
subject." Included are: 


considerable use of opaque projectors as means of reducing laboratory work 
and hand correction of student cards, term papers based on investigations 
| of various areas in courses on administrative problems, panel discussions © 
) + « « » reading periods, with one or more problems as a theme, and with 
“intensive search of the literature on the problems. ® 


| In 1952, Miss Clyde Pettus published the results of a survey on the tieach- 
‘ing of cataloging ard classification.’ Miss Pettus wanted to determine how many 
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Dunkin, "Petty Codes and Pedagogues," Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification, VII (Summer, 1951), 53-57. 


3 Jerrold Orne, "Who is Making Catalogers Today," Journal of Cataloging and 
VII (Spring, 1951), 26-32. 


| by, "Teaching Ca : A Survey," Journal of 
Cataloging and fiestion, VII (Spring, 1951), 37-u1: | 
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! ‘library schools offered cataloging and classification on the undergraduate level, 


graduate level, and in fifteen schools both graduate: and undergraduate courses are | 


a students from acquiring sufficient practice to do adequate research, He suggests ; 


graduate ‘level, or both. Thirty-four schools were sent a questionnaire. Of these 


schools, six have undergraduate courses only, in thirteen all courses are on the ) 


offered. in the twenty-one schools which offer. undergraduate courses in cataloging 


and classification, seventeen teach cataloging and classification as a single ee: 


course. in two schools, the two subjects are taught in seperate courses. One 


school offers cataloging and classification as part of a general course on acoui- 
sition. The a offers separate courses for descriptive and subject . 


cataloging.\, “The thirteen schools offering courses on the graduate level, all 


teach jtatngntt and classification in one course exeors for one school which offers 


separate courses. sa. but one school includes the history of sninlasine and classi- 


fication in one or more courses.’ In regard to the use of visual aids, only eight 


. of the, thirty-four ‘schools use slides in teaching, but six other schools indicate 


the use of opaque projection, Other equipaent being used included a baldpticon, a 
Bausch and Lomb projector, a delineascope, and a Vu-Lyte. 1 


Library Trends, in 1953, carried the article "Training of Catalogers and 


Classifiers" by Maurice Tauber* in which he indicates the trends in the teaching of . 
cataloging and classification. Tauber refers to Sister Frances Clare! i cileatin that, 
the two major implications o 0 « Loe oataloging were the improvement of in- 
struction by removing those elements which were not fundamental to professional : 
consideration, and the expansion of a cataloging course so as to devote more a 
emphasis and time to the advanced study of cataloging problems."? Tauber also in- 


| 
| 
| | 

‘cludes Q. Mumford's comments that curricula of schools are too crowed and prevent 
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‘a second year be required for the thesis or that "supervised field practice be 


~ 


‘substituted for the research paper." 


The decrease in laboratory work reported by the Humeston survey, and the 
fact that cataloging at the University of Illinois Library School is mainly an 


elective subject, both of which have been discussed in more detail review are 
included in Tauber's article as important current trends.* | 
: Tauber discussed how cataloging and classification are being taught at 
Columbia > the University of Chicago library schools, 


ne At Columbia, the effort’ has been to relate the courses in ‘eateloging 
na eclassificétion to the entire professional curriculum, Methods in- 
_” ‘ eluding cataloging and classification, comprise one of the four major 
_. areas of study, the other three being foundations, readers and reading, 
and resources or materials. There are other courses on either a required 
or elective basis.3 
At Chicago, instruction in the elements of cataloging and classifi- 
cation is part of a general course captioned "Interpretation, Evaluation 
and Use of Library Materials." _ Problems in cataloging and classification 
are taken up also in courses dealing with the: several majer subject : 
areas, i.@., social sciences, humanities, and natural sciences, 


In 1956 in the article "Teaching of Cataloging, "5 Maurice Tauber lists the 
ob jectives of the training of catalogers and classifiers. These objectives are? } 


1. Inculecating basic knowledge in the fields, and the general competence 
to use this kn 
' 2, Developing ability in orderly, analytical thinking on a professional : 
level, so that sound conclusions will be reached in situations 
requiring decisions 
3. Conveying concepts which will ‘provide the professional cataloger with 
| the desire to grow in knowledge and keep abreast of the changing : 
| current of his work 


h. Adjusting the philosophical viewpoint, basic knowledge, and feeling . | 


for values, so that the professional cataloger will understand and 
recognize the economic and service aspects of his problems 


| 
| 5. Nurturing an understanding that will bring into play his professional 


lIbid., 33h. 
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backgrourki when dealing with problems that are libraryrwide.) 


_ Jesse Shera published a paper "On the  Sakehing of Cataloging"? in which he 
asked teachers to look to the future. "It library 


es educators to project intd the a a rational estimate of what librarianship will | 
‘be like forty year hence, and lt train their neophytes to meet the needs of 
“tomorrow. This is not an easy assignment, but it is the central problem of edu- | 
_ cation for librarianship." 3 | 
Shera Considers it essential that students are introduced to theory before | 

they begin practical work in order to give the student a "foundation upon which | 
‘and further study can build. 

In 1957, Heartsill Young circulated a questionnaire among thirty-seven 


> 


* V4abrary schools for the purpose of determining the cataloging courses required of 
students, the scope of the courses, and the extent - to which schools agree on 
minimum training. 5 3 | 

The schools were in agreement that all students regardless.of their spe- 
cialization need a basic course in cataloging. But, according to several schools ! 
specialization is found in the basic course; for example, one school has two 
introductory cataloging courses: one in "school library work" and the other in | 
“public library work with children and young people." Other schools require 


“additional course work" for students according to the type of library they plan to | 
work in,® 


In regard to the number of courses in cataloging requifed of each student, — 


~ 


1ipid., 13h. 
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tees omnes form three groups; they are: the schools-.which require one basic 
course for all students, the ee which require additional course work according 
sg the Library the student plans to enter, and the pehesis which require two 


courses of all students. S Baie the length of the courses vary from "one quarter 


to one academic year," 4 


In some instances, technical processes are included in the cataloging 


course; also courses such as administration and government publications include 


instruction in cataloging. Cataloging and classification are taught as one course 


in all but ome school, Descriptive cataloging, subject cataloging, and classifi- ' 
cation are the mijor areas covered in the required courses. The training is con- | 


sidered well balanced. All the schools: indicated that instruction is both, theoret= 


| 
ical and practical.? 


The Dewey decimal classification is taught in all schools, but only sbout 


half give instruction in Library of Congress classification. Sear's List of Subject 


ba is used for instruction in subject cataloging. ra Library of Congress subject 


headings are taught briefly in some schools. Others indicated were Rue and La | 
Plante's Sub ject peadings. for Children's Materials and Kapsner's. Catholic Subject ) 

q Many of the schools do not include non=book mterials in the required 


courses ; ; those who do, touch on ‘it only briefly.!! 


| Tn summary? 


ing and classification is likely to be evenly balanced and of both a theo- 
retical and practical nature, If he has had two courses, he probably had 
had intensive training in descriptive cataloging in his first course, and 
in classification and subject cataloging in his second. His instruction, 
too, has been both theoretical and practical, with perhaps more emphasis 
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on theory during the second course ... « The cataloging knowledge of the 


graduate with one ¢ourse may be described as broad in scope*. .. . Because 
the period of seerereee is brief, the’ graduate's knowledge ey has 


little depth.+ 
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| CHAPTER. IT 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE TOPICS COVERED IN THE CHECKLIST OF | y 


THE-CORE CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION COURSE | | 


Introduction 


The purpose of the checklists and the resulting report, as previously _ | 
“(stated in the introduction, is to show which areas in sass subject. of enhenaine 
and classification are covered in the basic or "¢ore" course in cataloging and 
classification in the library schools, and which are covered in other courses. It 


is an attempt to determine the content of the core course in r Cooens and classi= | 


fication ‘es taught at the present tine. 


Before considering the results of the checklists » it should be notes that 
‘the checklists have shown that in the ma jority of the library schools various as- ee 
pects of cataloging and classification are taught in courses other. than the basic | 
Ngan. for aig, another core course or an elective. But in order to facilitate 
the handling of the information provided by the checklists; and to emphasize the — 


objective of the report, the informtion will be considered under three categories: 


cataloging and classification as, (1) covered in the basic course of cataloging and 
classification, (2) covered only in an elective and/or another core course, (3) not 


covered in any course. It should be noted that those schools which are listed in 


Sa 


the first category, also offer, in a few cases, complete or partial coverage of the 
subject area in ayether course besides the basic cataloging and classification | 

vl course. However, the important point in this study is the coverage in the basic 
©. |eourse, and when this is in evidence, there will be no need to refer to further | 


courses. 
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' History of Cataloging and Classification 
The history of cataloging and classification, as outlined in the checklist, _ 


| 
included "medieval monastic methods," "Renaissance to the 19th century," 
and "modern." All of these areas within the history of cataloging and classifi- 


cation are not necessarily included in one course by the schools. 


“Table 1 illustrates the distribution of the contents of the history of | 


cataloging and classifi¢ation among the 3 categories explained above, 


| TABLE 1 


HISTORY OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION eT 


Covered Covered in Not -Not 


Items ; in Elective Covered Checked 
Basic and/or in any | 
Course Another Course 


Core Course 


| \ 


A. Ancient . 12 15 5 0 
Medieval Monastic Methods 16 5 
C. Renaissance to XIXth century | 
'D. Modern 16 2 
| ane — 
a, The table shows that the teaching of the history of cataloging and classi- 


Bowe 


the | basic course and an elective and/or another core course, with the second cate- 
history® taught in the basic course An 378 of the schools, in an 
lective and/or another core course in 6% of the schools, and it is not covered in 
"Medieval monastic methods" is taught in the 
‘basic course in 31% of the schools, in ap elective and/or another core course in 


é 


150% of the schools, and it is not covered in any course in 15% of the schools. 
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‘ schoola; and it is not covered in any course in 12% of the schools. "Modern 


history" is covered in the basic course in SO% of the schools, in an elective and/ 
or another core course in 3h% of the sunentiice it is not covered at all in 9% of the 
4 schools, onl 6% of ‘the schools did not check this item, : 
| The history of cataloging and classification, considered as 8 unit, is 
taught in the library schools as follows: In ll schools, all categories are 


covered in the basic cataloging and classification course. In another ra ——, 
the history is taught only in an elective or another core course. In 3 sehodlé it 


is not taught at all. In the remaining 7 schools, the history is taught either 
or ‘pertially in an elective or another core with partial cover= 
lage in the basic cataloging and classification course. 


Library Catalog 
The library catalog as outlined in the checklist included "definition and 
‘scope," "function," "types" such as "dictionary," "classed," and "divided," and _——- 
“supplemented by printed bibliographies." Table 2 lists the distribution of these 
items. 


: Covered Covered in Not Not 7 
Items in Elective . Covered Checked — 
: Basic and/or in any 
Course Another Course 
Core Course 
A. Definition and Scope . 29 3 0 0 
4 
B. Function 29 3 8) 
D. Supplemented by printed bibliographies 17. 13 0 2 
As is easily discernable from the table, a high percentage of the items are 
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 \pasic cataloging and classification course; "types" is included in an elective. 


included in the basic course in cataloging and classification in the curriculum of 


‘the schools, "Definition and scope" is opttval in the basic course in 90% of the 


‘schools, and in an elective and/or another core course in 9% of the schools. 
"Funetion" is also covered in the basic course in 90% of the schools, and in an——— 
| 

elective and/or another core course in of the schools. "Types" is included in 


‘the basic course in 8% of the schools, and in an elective ant/ex another core 


‘course in 15% of the schools, "Supplemented by printed bibliographies" is included 
in the basic course in only 53% of the schools, and in an elective and/or another 


| 


core course in 0% Pe schools. Two of the schools did not check this item. 
Considering the teaching of the "library qataleg® as a unit, it is included | 
in the 3 categories as follows. All 32 schools include the subject in at least 1 
of their courses. Sixteen library schools include all |; items in their basic 
cataloging and classification ee iy Eleven schools include the first 3 items 
in the basic cataloging and classification course; these schools place the fourth 
item, except for one school which did not check the item, in either an elective or 
ren core course. One school teaches the first 2 items in the basic cataloging | 
and classification course, placing the third in another core course, and did not | 
check the fourth item, Another school teaches all except ‘the third item in the | 


‘Three schools give complete coverage to the "library catalog" in another core 


course. 


Main Entry 


"ain entry" as outlined in the checklist included "personal authorship, " 
"anonymous and pseudonymous works," “corporate authorship," and "critical analysis 
of A. L. A. rules for entry." Table 3 illustrates that the first 3 items have 
either total or very high representation in the basic cataloging and classification 
\course. "Personal authorship" is included in the basic course in 100% of the i 


schools,  Minonynous snd peeudonymous works" ie included in the basic course in 90% | 
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of the schools, and it is covered in an elective and/or another _ core course in only | 


schodta; of the schools include it in ‘an elective and/or another core course. 


4 


3 schools. "Corporate ine luded in the basic course in 81% of the 


"Critical analysis + A. L. A. rules for entry" is included in the basic course in — 


only 40% of the schools, but it is part of an elective and/or another core course 


in 56% of the schools. Ome school failed to check this item. 


TABLE 3 ; 


MAIN ENTRY 
_ Covered Covered in Not Not 
ae Items in Elective Covered Checked 
| Basic and/er., in any 


Course Another Course 


A. Personal authorship 0 4 0 
B. Anonymous and Pseudonymous works | 299.4 Mee 0 0 
Corporate authorship 0 0 | 


D.. Critical Analysis of A. L. A. rules . 
for entry, | 0 


> 


The "main entry" is taught as a unit in various courses in the library 
schools as follows. Complete coverage of the \ items is given in the basic course 
= cataloging and oleae in 12 of the schools. Fifteen schools offer in- | 
‘ig > has in the first 3 items in their basic cataloging and classification course; ! 
all 15 schools, except 1 whieh did not check the item,- provide instruction in the : 
fourth item, “eritical malysis of A. L. A. rules for entry," in either an elective | 
or in another core course. Five schools give partial coverage of the sub ject area | 
in the basic cataloging and classification course and also in another core course 


or elective. 


Descriptive Cataloging 


/- WDeseriptive cataloging" as outlined in the checklist included the following 


4 
Core Course 
» 
« 
J 


— 
| 


5 items: "definition and purpose;" "source of data;" "necessary elements" such as 


title," "author statement," "edition statement," "imprint," "collation," 
“added én enerles; 3" and “arrangement of data on card." Except for the fifth item, 


“arrangement of data on the card," which 1 school includes in another core course, 


| 


all items are included in the basic Comras-<a. cataloging and classification in’ 100% 
of the schools. 


TABLE | 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING 
Ly 
Covered Covered in Not Not 
Items | in ' Elective Covered Checked 
Basic and/or in any 
Course Another Course 
Care .Course 
A. Definition and Purpose 0. 0 0 
'B. Source of Data 0 
C.: Necessary Elements | 32 0 0 0 
Added Entries $ 32 9) 0 | 
/ 
E. Arrangement of Data on Cerd 31 1 0. 0 


"Descriptive cataloging" is taught as a unit in the basic cataloging and : 
classification course in 31 of the library schools, One school included all items _ 


in the basic cataloging and classification course except the fifth which is covered 
in another core course, 


"Special Problems of Serial Cataloging 


~ 


| "Special problems of serial cataloging" as outlined in the checklist. in- 
‘cluded: ‘problems of entry," "problems of description," and “supplements, special 
indexes." Table 5 illustrates that the majority of schools offer in- 
struction in the items in their basic cataloging and classification course. “Prot— 
lems of entry* ip included in the basic cataloging and classification course in 787 
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j 
of the schools, and in an elective and/or another, core course in 21% of the schools. 
"Problems of des¢Piption" is covered in the basic cataloging and classification 4 


a course in 68% of the schools, and in an elective and/or another core course in 28% 
| » 


of the schools; ome school did not check this item. "Supplements, special numbers, 


indexes" is included in the basic cataloging and classificatign course in 50% of | 
the schools, and in an elective and/or another care course in 37% of the schools; 


1 school did not cover this item in any course, and 3 schools did not check this ) 


" SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF SERIAL CATALOGING 
| Covered Covered in Not Not 
Items ) in Elective Covered Checked 
Basic . and/or - in any 
| | Cour se Another Course 
‘A. Problems of Entry 25 7 
B. Problems of Description 22 9 0 2 
C. Supplements, Special Numbers, Indexes 16 eds 1 3 


"Special problems of serial cataloging" is taught as a unit in the — 
‘types of cour in the library schools as follows. Complete coverage of the 3 
units is given in the basic course in cataloging and classification in 15 schools. . 
‘Six schools offer complete coverage of the 3 units in either an elective or 
another core course, Seven schools cover the first 2 items in their basic catalog— 


ing and classification course with 5 of the schools offering instruction in the 
third item in either an elective or another core course; one school did not offer 
| 


‘any instruction in the third item and gne school did not check it, Partial coverage e 
is offered by 3 schools in the basic cataloging and classification course, electives: 


and other core courses, but complete coverage wae not offered in any one course, .e 
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Another school offered partial coverage in an elective. 


a 
Analytical Entries 


"Analytical entries" such as "general," "special" and "degree of analysis" 
‘was the sixth item in the ¢hé¢klist. The mjority of library schools include 


"analytical entries" in their basic tataloging and classification course as shown 


in Table 6; 90% of the schools inclide it in the basic cataloging and classification, 


‘course. Two schools cover "analytical entries" in their electives and/or another 


core course. One school did not check the item. 
ag | | 
TABLE 6 
| ANALYTICAL ENTRIES 4 
Covered Covéred in Not Not. 
Items - in Aiective Covered Checked 
‘Basic and/or in any 
Cour Another Course 


Core Course. 


Analytical Entries 29 0 1 


A 


a 


authority and history cards," considered primarily in as to purpose and 


—_ is the seventh item on the checklist. Instruction in “authority and history | 
cards" is given in the basic cataloging and classification course in 90% of the 


schools. Three schools include this item in an elective ar another care course. ns 

TABLE 7 

_ AUTHORITY AND HISTORY CARDS | 

} Covered in Not Not 

Items Rae. in Elective Covered Checked . 

Basic and/or in any 

Course Another Course 

Authority and History Cards 29 5 re) Bix , 
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/ Problems and Methods of Subject Control 
"Problems and methods of subject control" as outlined in the checklist in- 
eluded: "bibliographic control;" "methods of subject control," which is subdivided 
into "alphabetical," "classification," and "coding for machine retrieval;" and 


“problem of relativity." ‘Table 8 lists the distribution of these items. 


TABLE 8 


‘ PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF SUBJECT CONTROL, 


Covered Covered in Not 


Items in Elective Covered Checked 
Course Another Course 


Core Course 


Bibliographic Control 15 12 | 5 
B. Methods of Subject Control: ee | 
1. Alphabetical i | 22 8 1, 1 
2. 22 5 1 
3+ Coding for Machine Retrieval 15. 10 
Problem of Relativity 10 1 


| Three of the items, "alphabetical," Nclassification," and "problem of 
relativity* are shown in the table as being included by the majority of library 

| \sefiools in the basic cataloging and classification course. "Bibliographic control" 

: bbe covered in the basic course in 6% of the schools, in an elective and/or another 
core course in 37% of the schools, and.15% of the schgcls aid not check this item. 
‘In regard to the methods of subject oemtpal,t "alphabetical". is covered in the 


vaste course in 68% of the schools, in an elactive and/or another core course in 


25% of the schools; it is not covered in any course in 1 school, and 1 did not check 


this item. "Classification" is covered in the basic cataloging and classification | 
course in 68% of the schools, in an elective and/or another core course in 15% of q 
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‘the schools; it is not covered in any course in 1 school, and 12% of the schools 


+ not check this item; "coding for mchine ponysevas” is covered in the basic 


course in cataloging and classification in only 12% of the schools, in an elective 
and/or another core course in 6% of the schools; it is not covered in any course 


in 31% of the schools, and 9% of ‘the schools did not check this item. The "problem 


of relativity" is covered in the basic course in 62% of the schools, in an. dioutive | 
and/or another core course in 31% of the schools; it is not covered in any course | 
in 1 school, and 1 school did not check this item. 

"Problems and astheds of subject control" is taught as a wnit in the 
various types of courses in. the library schools as follows: 3 schools cover it 
completely in their basic cataloging and classification course, and another 3 give 
‘it complete coverage in electives or other core courses. Eight schools give com 
plete instruction in the basic cataloging anit classification course except for ‘the 
item "coding for machine retrieval" which is either taught in an elective or another 
‘core course or was not included in any course, Fifteen schools give aa’ cover— 
‘age in the basic cataloging and classification course and in an elective or another 


core course; only 1 of these 15 schools gives complete coverage in a course; in” 
| : | 4 
‘this case, it is an elective. Two schools give only partial coverage in an elective 


‘and another core course. One school did not check any of the items in this section. 


| | “Subject headings" as listed in the outline included: "theory" which was | 
‘subdivided into "evolution," "function," "types," "standards," "structure of subject 
heading" and "limitations of subject headings;" “subject headings lists" concerning | 
mainly “wy of Congress" and "Sears List" and with others listed also; and 
"application of subject headings. " ‘The majority of the schools place the items in 
the basic cataloging and classification course. Under "theory," “evolution” is in— 
jecluded in the basic. cataloging and classification course in 6% of the schools, in . 


an elective or another care edurse in 12% of the schools, ani 1 school does not 


o 


‘include the item in any coursé. _“Function" and "types" are included in the basic 
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= 
course in 96% of the aghools, and only 1 school places them in another | core course. 


TABLE 9 
SUBJECT HEADINGS 
Covered Covered in Not Not 
Items in Elective Covered Checked 
Basic and/or in any | 
Course Another 
Core Course 

A. Theory : P | 
27 hy 1 0 
2. Function 31 1 A~¢ 0 

| 
3. Types 1 0 
S, Structure of Subject Heading 31 1 0 
6, Limitations of Subject Headings 31 1 ie 0 0 
B. Subject Headings Lists: 

1. Library of Congress 19 13 0 0 
2. Sears List 3 31 0 — 1 
/ C. Application of Subject Headings 32 0 


"Standerds® is included in the basic course in 87% of the schools, in an elective 
lor another core course in 9% of the schools, and it is not covered in any course im 
3 of the schools, "Structure of subject heading" is covered in the basic course 
in 96% of the schools, and 3% place it in another core course. "Limitations of : 
‘th Joct. headings" is cgvered in the basic course in 75% of the schools, and in an 
elective and/or another core course in 18% of the schools; it is not covered in 


eee oe eee and 3% aid not check this item. The. "Library of 


aa subject headings list is covered in the basic course in 59% of the 4 


"Sears Ligt® is included in the basic course in 968 of the echoola, and 3% did not 
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“check this item. "Application of headings" is covered in the basic catalog- 
ing and classification course in 100% of the schoole. | | 


Other subject heading lists which were written in were: Rue and Le Plante, | 
used by 8 schools; "Special Lists," indicated by 4 schools; Kapsner, used by 2 : 
schools. The following were indicated only once: NYPL Music; NYPL General; Biblio; 
ke C. Music; Boston U. = Index to Classified Catalog; Nat'l Library of Médicine; 
“Pet Voight; Cunningham; Murphy=-Lynn; Children's Catalog; Readers' Guide; 


B. I.3 Yocum. | | 


: "Subject Headings" is taught as a unit in various courses in the library 
schools as follows : lh schools cnet "subject headings" completely - that is, as 
outlined. in the checklist - in their basic cataloging and classification course, 
Five schools include all items in their basic course except Library of Congress 
subject headings which is included in either an elective or a core course, Thire 
teen schools give partial coverage in their basic cataloging and classification 


course; the items not covered are either included in an elective or another core 


course’ or omitted entirely. 


Classification Theory 


"Classification theory" as outlined in the checklist included: "meaning of 


classification," "the concept of class," "types of classification," "principles of | 


| fication." "Meaning of classification" is covered in the basic course in cataloging 


ai classification in 87% of the schools, and in an elective and/or another core 


classification," "library classification," "notation," and “limitations of classi- 


‘course in 12% of the schools. "The concept of class" is covered in the bagic course 
in 65% of the schools, in an elective and/or another core course in 28% of the | 
schools; it is not covered in any course in 3% of the schools, and 3% did not check 


the item, "Types of classification" is covered in the basic cataloging and classi- 


fication course in 59% of the schools, in an elective and/or another core course in 


34% of the schools, and it is not covered in any course in 6% of the schools. 


Wy 


"Principles of classtfication" is included in the basic cataloging classifica~ 
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tion course in 78% of the schools, in an elective and/or another core course in 
18%, and it is not covered in any course in 3% of the schools. "Library classifi- 
cation" is covered in the basic cataloging and.classification course in 81% of the 


schools, in an elective and/or another core course in 15% of the schools, and 3% 


in 6% of the schools. "Limitations of classifications" is included in the basic 
course in 75% of the schobls, in an elective and/or another core course in 21% of ©. 


the schools, and 3% did not check this item. 


TABLE 10 


CLASSIFICATION THEORY | 


» 


did not check the item. "Notation" is included in the basic cataloging and classi- © 


| 


fication course in 93% of the schools, and in an elective and/or another core course 


Covered Covered in Not Not 
Items in Elective Covered Checked 
Basic and/or in: any 
Course Another Course 
Core Course 


A.’ Meaning of Classificétion 28 
B. The Concept of Class “ 21 
Types of Classification 
IDs Principles of Classification 25 
E. Library Classification gg 


G. Limitations of Classifications 2h 


_ lin the Library schools as follows. Sixteen schools teach "classification theory" 


" teach it completely in another core course and in an elective. Ten schools cover 
“classification theory" partially in the basic cataloging and classification course, 


as outlined above in their basic cataloging and classification course. Two schools © 


"Classification theory" is taught as a unit in the various types of courses ; 


jand partially in either an elective or another core course. Two schools cover the 
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items completely — one in an elective, and the other in another core course; in 


both cases there is partial coverage in the basic cataloging and classifiestion 
course. Two schools cover "classifi¢ation theory" partially in the basicecataloging 


and classification course; the items not included in the basic course are not 


ingluded in any course. 


Classification Schemes 


"Classification sthemes" as outlined in the checklist included: Dewey 


Decimal Classification, Library = Congress Universal Decimal 
Classification, Bliss Classification, and (Colon) Classification. 


Some iaivery schools wrote in other classification systems. 


~. TABLE 11 
CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES 
Covered Covered in Not Not 
Items in Elective Covered Checked 
Basic and/or in any 
Course Another Course 
p Core Course 
‘A. Dewey Decimal Classification 31 1 
‘'B. Library of Congress Classification 15 16 0 1 
Universal Decimal Classification 9 (22 
D. Bliss Classification 22 » 2 
Ranganathan (Colon) Classification 9 ‘22-° 1 | 


4 


| The Dewey Decimal Classification is covered in the basic course in catalog— 
‘ing and classification in 96% of the schools, and in an elective and/or another ‘core: 


course in 3% of the schools, ‘The Library of Congress Classification is taught in 
‘the basic course in h6f of the schools, in an elective and-or another core course 4 
in 508 of the schools, and 3% of the schools did not check this item, The Universal 
‘Decimal Classification is covered’ in the basic course in 28% of the schools, in an 
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elective and/or another core course in 68% of the schools, and 3% did not check this 
item. Bliss Classification is included in the basic course in 21% of the schools, 


in an elective and/or another core course in 68% of the schools; it is not covered 
in any course in 3%. of the schools, and 6% did not check this {ten Ranganathan 


Classification is covered in the basic course in 28% of the schools, in an elettive | 


and/or another core course in 68% of the schools, and 3% did not check this item. 


Other lists reported were: lLynn-Peterson, Cutter Expansive, Union 
Theological Seminary, and National Library of ‘Medicine, each indicated by two 


schools; Readers! bg say Classification and Lamont were each indicated by 3 
3 schools; Brown was | weed by 4 schools. The following were indicated only once: 


Dickinson Music, Perceptible Wusicolor, Le A. list, Subject Interest (Detroit), 


Harvard Business. 
The distribution of the classification schemes as taught in the various 
courses is as follows. All 5 schemes as listed in the outline are taught in the. 


basic cataloging and classification course in 7 schools. Seven of th€\schools 


teach at least the Dewey and Library of Congress Classifications in the basic 

course with me other schemes variously distributed, One school includes all 5 
schemes in another core course and an elective, but not in the basic cataloging and - 
classification course. The other 17 schools include the schemes primarily in | 
a core course or in an elective except for the Dewey Decimal Classification 


scheme which is taught in the basic cataloging and classification course in all 


| 
"Shelflisting" as outlined in the checklist included the "Library of | 
Congress Method" and "Cutter and Cutter Sanbarn’Tables." ‘Some schools listed other © 
\eyotemss The "Library of Congress Method" is covered in the basic cataloging and 


— course in 25% of the schools; it is not covered in amy course in 3% of the schools, 


end 12% did net check thts tte, ‘The “Cutter and Cutter Sanbarn Tables" is 
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dncluded in the basic cataloging and classification course in 8% of the schools, 
in an.elective and/or another core course in 9% of the schools, and 6% did not 
check this item. Other systems which were listed are: Special Author Schemes, 
Biscoe, Olin, Mann, Barden, and other adaptations or simplifications for schools, RK 
All were listed only once; the first 3 were included in an elective and/or another | 


core course, and the last 3 were covered in the basic cataloging and classification | 


course. ‘ 
| 
TABLE 12 
SHELFLISTING 
Covered Covered in Not Not J 
Items in Elective Covered ‘Checked 
Rasic and/or in any 
Course Another Course 
| Core Course 
A. Library of Congress Method 8 
B. Cutter and Cutter Sanborn Tables 27 3 Dia 


The distribution of "shelflisting" methods as taught in the various courses — 
in the schools is as follows. Seventeen schools include the "Library of Congress 
Method" and the "Cutter and Cutter Sanborn Tables" in the basic gin locine ted | 
classification course. One school teaches both systems in another core course only. | 


‘Ten schools include "Cutter and Cutter Sanborn" in the basic cataloging and classi- 


fication course but teach the “Library of Congress Method" in an elective or 


another core course, The "LC Method" is taught in the basic course in 1 school, 


= "Cutter and Cutter Sanborn Tables" are taphaten in another core course. One 


school checked the "LO Method" under basic course, but did not check the second 


item, but placed the second item in another core course. One school did not check 
© 
this section at all. 
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The thirteenth item on the checklist was "cooperative cataloging" which is 


the purpose of The National Union Catalog and the Regional Bibliographical Centers. 


"Cooperative cataloging" is tanght by the ma jority of the schools, 65%, in either 


an elective or another core course. It is included in the basic cataloging and | 
classification course in 34% of the schools. | 


TABLE 13 
COOPERATIVE CATALOGING 


Covered Covered in Not Not 

Items . in Elective Covered Checked 
Basic and/or in any . 
Course Another Course 


Core Course 


Cooperative Cataloging 11 


; 


Cataloging and Classification of Non=-Book Materials 
"Cataloging and of non=book such as "maps," "films 
and filmstrips," "music scores," ehemenrach records" ote. is included in the basic 
cataloging and classification course in Los of the schools, in an elective and/or 


another core course in 56% of the schools, and it is not included in any course in 
‘3% of the schools, 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION OF NON-BOOK MATERIALS 

Covered Covered in Not we 4 

Items in Elective ‘Covered Checked 

) Basic and/or in any 
Course Another Course 


Cataloging and Classification of Nom—Book 
Materials : 13 18 1 0 
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Sie Ties Cataloging and Classification of Rare Materials 


| "Cataloging and classification of rare materials" such as "incunabyla,”" 
"manuscripts," etc. is not included in the basic cataloging and classification 


course in any of the library schools. This mterial is included in an elective 


or in another core course in 68% of the schools; it is not covered in any course in | 


18% of the schools, and 12% of the schools did not check this section, 


TABLE 15 
. CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION OF RARE MATERIALS 


- 


Covered Coveredin Not Not 
mh Items in Elective Covered Checked 
ebasic and/or .. in any 
Course Another . Course 
Core Course 


= 


Cataloging and Classification of Rare | 


Machine Retrieval of Information 


a "Machine retrieval of information" such as the "use of the uniterm," 


"punched cards," "machine literature searching," "minicards," "electronic comput=- 


ers," etc. is covered in the basic cataloging and classification course in 15% of 


the schools. It is included in 4n elective and/or another core course in 62% of 


the schools; it is not covered in any course in 12% of the schools, and 9% did not 
‘check this section. 


TABLE 16 
MACHINE RETRIEVAL OF INFORMATION | aT 


Items 


| 


Machine Retrieval of Information 3 
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Covered C in Not Not 

= 
in Covered Checked 


Catalog Cards 
"Catalog cards" as outlined in the checklist included the “ordering of 
‘printed cards" which is further subdivided into "Library of Congress" and "Wilson;" 


‘Mmethods of catalog card reproduction" such "typewriter, " "mitilith,® "mimeo 
graph," "xerography," etc.3; and the "processing of cards" such as "typing ont 


stamping," and "filing." Table 17 lists the distribution of these items, 


CATALOG CARDS 
Covered Covered in Not Not 
Items , in Elective Covered Checked 
: Basic and/or in any 
Course Another Course 
Core Course 
A. Ordering of Printed Cards 26 6 0 ) | 
1. Library of Congress. a 0 3 
2. Wilson — 22 0 
- Be Methods of Catalog Card Reproduction 1. 17 © 1 | 
'C. Processing of Cards 21 ‘10 1 <i 


The "ordering of printed cards," as seen.in the table, is covered in the 

basic cataloging and classification course in 81% of the schools, and in an elective 
and/or another core course in 18% of the schools. The ordering of Library of 


Congress cards specifically is covered in the basic cataloging and classification 
course in 75% of the schools, in an elective and/or another core course in 15% of 


the echools, and 9% did not check this item, The ordering of Wilson cards specifi- 


joulay is included in the basic oxbeleging and classification course in 68% of the 


schdols, in an elective and/or another core course in 15% of the schools, and 15% 
did not check this item, Methods of catalog card reproduction" is covered in the 


basic cataloging and classification course in 43% of the schools, in an elective 
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and/or another core course in 53% of the schools, and 3% did not omen this item. 


‘The "“ordcessing of cards" is covered in the basic cataloging and etabed fication 
“ 


‘course in 65% of the schools, in an elective and/or another core course in 31% of 


| ‘the schools, and it is not covered in any course in 3% of the schools, 
2 "Catalog cards" taught as a unit is included in the various courses by the 


schools as follows. Ten of the schools include all the items included in the 


‘teaching of catalog cards in the basic cataloging and classification course. Two 


schools include the. entire section in another core course only. Seven schools: 


include all in the basic course except the item on "methods of catalog card repro= 
duction" which is covered in en an elective or another core course. Ihirteen 
schools include ventas items in their basic cataloging onit classification course, 
and inven elective or papers core course, but they do not include all the items 


in any one course, 


Preparation of Books for Shelves 
The "preparation of books for shelves" which includes the preparation of 


pockets," "date due slips," etc., "the labeling and lettering for.call 
derss" and the use of "plastic covers," etc. is included in the basic cataloging 
Es. classification course in 28% of the schéols, in an elective and/or another core ! 
‘course in 28% of the schoolg, and it is not included in any course ir 28% of the | 
‘schools; 15% of the schools did not check this item. | 


TABLE 18 
PREPARATION OF BOOKS FOR SHELVES 


Items Elective Covered Checked 
| Basic and/or in any 
Course Another... Course 
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Practical Exercises 


In a separate section toward the end of the checklist, it was requested 
| 


that the library schools indicate the ereas in which practical exercises were 

required. “Practical exercises were indicated by the following number of schools 
for the following: 


ia 1. Establishment and Form of Main Entry 
& 32. Personal Authorship 


31 Anonymous and Pseudonymous Authorship 


Corporate Authorship | 
2. Descriptive Cataloging 31 
3. Cataloging of Serials 28 
Analytical Entries 26. 


S. History and Authority 
Cards 26 


6. Application of Subject Heading Lists 


| 26 Library of Congress 
| .._31_ Sears 


2 Rue ani La Plante 
Cunningham Medical 
Children's Catalog 


CBI 
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3 | Te ssification Schemes 
| 32. Dewey 
. 
4 
28 Library of Congress 
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| 1 Lamont 


| 
| 1 Union Theological Seminary 
1 National Library of Medicine 


—4 


8. Cataloging and Classification of Nen-Book Materials 21 

9. Cataloging and Classification of Rare Books, 
Manuscripts, Incunabula, etc. 11 


| 


| 

| In addition to the practical exercises, 3 schools indicated additional | 

practical or laboratory work, The students in one school receive "a minimm of 18 | 


hours experiefce working in a library in addition to Practical exercises in class." _ 
| Another school reported: "during the last four weeks of term our students have an 
‘exercise in which they produce a dicticunty catdlegas, a shelf list and a subject 
list for a small collection of books, .This combines the work of the core courses 
in cataloguing and classification in comditions approximating the work of a cata- 
logue department." The third library school requires their students to prepare a 
mactice catalog," and also has them participate in another cataloging project 


| 
which consists in cataloging books for the library school's "Y collection." 


| 

— The last section of the checklist was set aside for general comments which 
| the library schools might want to make, in regard to, toptes which the library 


schools covered in their basic cataloging and classification course but which were — 
not included in the checklist. The schools.were also asked to indicate if a term 


paper were required in their basic cataloging and classification course, and if so, 
=~ type of paper. They were also asked to list the various types of evitsveciea 
materials used in teaching the basic cataloging and classification course, Finally, 
any coments which the participants wished to make in regard to the core cataloging | 
‘and classification course, or in connection with the study were welcomed, All the 
comments received pertaining to the core cataloging and classificetion course were 
brief explanations of the individual ‘school's basic cataloging and clas$¥fication 
course, and they have been incorporated into the body of the report. No comments — 


q 
= 
+ 
| 
‘ 
¥ € 
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were offered in regard to this study. | ~ 
+... .. Topics which were not included in the checklist. but which are covered in the 
basic cataloging and classification course of other library schools are listed in 
the following chart. The number of library schools including the topic in their 
basic course is also indicated, 


Topic Sing Number of Schools 
| 


Organization and administration of catalog department ..... 


‘Tools for the cataloger, i.e., codes etc, and refer- | 


Relation of acquisitions and cataloging to each other ..... 


'Relation’ of technical processes to other library services... 


‘Activities of catalogers in relation to the profession. 


\Acquigition procedures. ..... 
Making a pamphlet and‘picture file... 
Utilising student assistance. 
Readers' interest arrangement of books. 
Character amd uses of manuals - as Sr. Mary Ammette; Akers. « « 


Special lesson plan on the entry and description of works 
related to previous publications. 


Gilly 2 schools require a term paper in their basic cataloging and»¢lassifi- © 
cation course. In 1 school the term paper consisted of the "examination of litera 


ture on a small topic and critical discussion of points raised." The other school 


| | 
TABLE 19 
OTHER TOPICS 
© 
4 
> 
an 
= 

> 
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indicated that "sometimes a paper dealing with organization of technical processes 


in a small library" is assigned. 
| 


Audio-visual materials used in teaching the basic cataloging and classifi~- 


‘cation course are listed in the following chart. The number of schools using the 


various types of a-v materials are also indicated, Twenty-two library schools 
reported the use of various types of audio-visual materials as aids in teaching the | 


basic course in cataloging and classification. 


TABLE 20 
| AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Audio-Visual Materials Number of Schools 


© 


Equipment for making and projecting translucencies ......°. 


Microcerdg c cs ees 
Sheet music. ees 
"Scrambled—book" type teaching machine problem. 
Displays of card forms, etc... see 
Ditto ar mimeographed charts or forms. see 


— 
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CHAPTER III 
_ SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
Ne 


The teaching of cataloging and classification has undergone several changes 
since the wremdention of the first course at the Columbia College library school » 
in 1887. For many years, practical work constituted the major part of the course; 
this trend continued on through the 1930's. Also, cataloging an cladettesinies | 
were taught as separate'courses in the majority of the library schools. In classi- 
fication, the Dewey Decimal Classification scheme was taught almost exslusivels; onal 
Sears List predominated in the of subject headings. Employment of-audio- 


visual materials as an aid to teaching, except for the use of a few visual aids in 


isolated cases, had not entered the field, 


But courses in cataloging and classification have undergone a number of 


regard to the content of the basic cataloging and classification course, which now 


— 


nial since 1887. there is now much more standardization among the schools in 
s 


shows a balanced mixture of theory and The. teaching of the 
history = cataloging and classification is now included in either the basic cata~ | 
loging and classification course or in another course in all of the library schools, 
where thirty years previously it was not included in the course, except for brief | 
mention in a few cases. The Dewey Decimal Classification scheme is still given 

priority in the teaching of classification schemes, but the Library of Congress 

Classification scheme is gaining in importance as 15 of the library schools include 
it in the basic cataloging ami classification course, ani 16 of the library schools - 


| 


‘touch on it in another course. Also, some time is being deYeted to classification 
theory. The Sears List of subject headings is also still predominating, but over 


half of the library schools include L C subject headings in the basic course, and 
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ane other vara place it in another course; special lists of sub ject heotings 


\are also indie in many schools, Also, audio-visual mterials now play an ewe 


tant role in the teaching of cataloging and classification. 


| At the present time, new aspects are being considered as important elements | 
and are gradually being included in the basic cataloging and classification course. | 


| 

\ | Machine retrieval of information is one such aspect. Because of the proliferation 
,of published material, the use of specialized subject bibliographies as supplements 


‘to the catalog is now being rmesented as a partial solution to the overcrowded 


catalog. 
After a review of the teaching of. cataloging and classification over some . 
75 years, the progress which hep been made in ‘standardization of the content in 


the basic course becomes — From the study of all the imform tion and 


statistics presented in the body of the paper the average core course in cataloging 


schools, covers the following topics. 


and classification, as now being taught in the thirty—two AL A accngdited library 


i--4- The bistay of cataloging am classification is coveredy at least briefly, 


> si 2! in the average core course in cataloging and classification. A study of the library 


catalog is included. Detailed coverage is given to main entry - except for crit- z.. 
\4cel-aralysis of the problem which is given only brief treatment in many schools - 
descriptive cataloging, special problems of serial cataloging, analytical entries, 
and authority and history cards. Problems and methods of subject control are in- 
; cluded; however, it is doubtful that problems involved in machine retrieval are as 


yet included in the basic course. In regard to subject headings, theory covering 
‘iii ae function, types, ‘standards and structure is taught. ‘he Sears List of 
Subject Headings receives the most emphasis, but Library of Congress sub ject 
headings are ales covered thoroughly, The theory of classification is taught. The j 

a Dewey Classi fiention syeten and. the Library of Congress 

Classification system se covered briefly. Both the Library of Congress method of 


shelflisting and the Gutter Tables are inelinted. Cooperative cataloging, 


« 
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| cataloging and, of non-book materials, and machine retrieval of 


clasSification of rare mterials is not included in the basic course. The ordering 
and processing of catalog cards is covered, but the methods of reproducing catalog 


cards is covered only briefly. Preparation of books for the shelves also receives 
brief treatment. ‘ 


The method of instruction is the class lecture supplemented with tae use 


of audio-visual materials. Practical work ts “eenee for completion outside of 


class. | 


Practical exercises are assigned on the establishment and form of main 
entry, descriptive cataloging, cataloging of serials, analytical entries, history 


and aithority cards, Library of Congress and Sears subject headings lists, the 


\ 


Dewey Decimal and Library of Congress Classification schemes, and cataloging and 
classification of non-book materials, 


Various types of audio-visual particularly opaque projector 


cards ate employed in the teaching of the cataloging and 


classification course. | 
| ae A look at the first 75 years of instruction in cataloging and classification 
. { readily shows that the average core course has not remained static, but has : 
 eoneiieidil to change as new methods and new aspects have been incorporated into the 
ees and preparation of library materials. A question which still remains 


to be-studied more thoroughly is whether too much emphasis is still placed on 
practical work with the consequent neglect of instruction in sound philosophical 
principles. This problem was aired with convincing eloquence at the July, 1961 


— 


|A L A Conference in Cleveland, Ohio, and still remains a challenge to the library 


schools, 
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‘inf oh are covered only very brjéfly, if covered at all. Cataloging and { 
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CHECKLIST OF TOPICS COVERED IN "CORE COURSE* 


IN CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICA}ION 


, 


al 


| 
| 


“TTT. Main Entry 
| 


Covered in Covered in Covered in Not 
Core Course another Core Electives Covered > 
Topics in Cataloging Course In any 
(Indicate (Indicate (Indicate Course 
course no.) course no.) course no.) (Check) | 
i. History of Cataloging and 
Classification . 
A. Ancient 


1. Near East (Sumerian, | 
Assyrian, Egyptian) | 
2. Greek and Roman 
(Callimachus) 
R. Medieval Monastic methods , 
1. Incipit/Explicit in 
“description 
2. Arrangement according to 
medieval curriculum 
C. Renaissance to XixXth ¢entury 
1. Gesner, Bacon, Leibniz . 
2. French code of 1791 ) 


l. United States - Harris, 
Dewey, Jewett, Cutter, | 
‘Martell 


2.-British - Panizzi 
3. French Bibliotheque _ | 
Nationale ~ | 
4. German = Prussian. 
Instructions 
5. -Vatiean Vatican Code : 


Il. Library Catalog 


A. Definition and Scope 


B. Function 


i 


A. Pergonal authorship 
1. General rule 
2. Individual authors 
Joint authors 
- Composite works 
Collections 


Name Changes 
1, Diffteult types of namee 


= 
* 
> 
§ 2. Classed 
Divided 
| D. Supplemented by printed 
2 
« 
~ 
- te 
- 
4 
4 x 
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Covered in 


Covered in Covered in Not 
. Core Course another Core Electives Covered 
Topics in “Cataloging Course in any 
(Indicate (Indicate (Indicate “Course 


course no. ) 


course no.) course no.)(Check) 


IV. 


— 


A, General 


B. Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Works 


C. Corporate Authorship 


Government publications 
« Societies and Institutions 
3. Religious Bodies “ 
D. Critical Analysis of A.L.A. 
Rules for Entry 


(Lubetsky, et al) 
Descriptive Cataloging 
A. Definition and Purpose 


B. Source of Data 


C. Necessary Elements 


he Title 

2e Author statement 

3. Edition statement 

Imprint 

5. Collation aE 

6. Notes 
D. Added Rntries 


Definition and function. 
2. Types if 
ae Titles 
b. Names 
c. Series - 
3. When to make added entries 
E. Arrangement of Data on Card 


Special Problems of Serial Cataloging 
A. Problems of Entry 
1. Periodicals and Newspapers 
2. Yearbooks and almanacs 
Directories 
Series 
B, Problems of Description 


1. Sources of data me 
2. Title 
Imprint 
Holdings 
6. Open entry cards 
Notes 


C,. Supplements, Special 


Numbers, Indexes 


Analytical Entries - 


B. Special 
C. Degree of analysis 
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B. Form 


Covered in Covered in Covered in Wot 
Core Course another Core Electives Covered 
Topics in Cataloging Course ~ in any 
| (Indicate (Indicate (Indicate Course 
| course no.) course now course no.) (Check) 
VII. Authority and History cards 
A. Purpose 


VIII. Problems and Methods of Subject 
Control 
A. Bibliographic control 
| 1. Recording of materials 7“ 
as produced 
2. Systematic acquisition 
3. Location of materials 
4. Provision of subject 
bibliography 
B. Methods of Subject 
Control 
1. Alphabetical 
a. Subject headings 
be ct indexing | 
| _ Coordinate indexing 
2. Classification 
3. Coding for machine 
retrieval - 
C. Problem of rélativity ar 
| Lh. V g needs of the 


IX. Subject Headings 
A. Theory 


2. Function 
3. Types 


5. Structure of subject heading 


| 
aser 
2 nes ee and levels of Ww 
= 3. Spe icity 
3 | 1. Evolution 
~ | a. Title entry A 
| b. Catehword (schlagwort 
c. Standarized subject 
¢ 
| b. Compound headings 
| (gloss, phrase, 
a a. Directness 
b. Specificity 
| 
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Topics 


over 
Core Course” 
in Cataloging 
(Indicate 
course no,) 


over over 
another Core Electives 
Course 
(Indicate 
course no.) 


(Indicate 
course no, ) (Check) 


(ce. References (see and 
see-also) 
6. Limitations of subject 
headings — 


~~ 


a. Terminology 
b. Specific vs. 
headings 
ce. Lack of internal 
logic 
Subject headings lists 
(Description, Use, Critical 
Analysis) 
1. Library of Congress 


Be 


2. Sears List 


Others 


(list) 


C. Application of subject 


headings 


l. Determining the subject 
of the book 


2. Selecting the proper 
sub ject heading 
3. Establishing new headings 


X. Classification Theory 
A. Meaning of classification 


1. Forming categories 

2. Fitting individual cases 
into classes 

3. Definition: 
hierarchy of class 
concepts 

The concept of class 

Arbitrariness 

2. Relativity (Dual 
concept ) 

3. Practical utility 

Types of classificetion 

l. Natural 

2. Accidental 

36 Artificial 

Principles of classification 

l. Likeness 

2. Histery 

Bvolution 

« Subordination and |. 
coordination 

Library classification 


C. 


D. 


E. 


~ 


, 

. 
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| = 
Core’ Course another Core Electives Covered 
Topics in Cataloging Course in any 
(Indicate (Indicate (Indicate Course 


2. Relation to classifica- 
tion of knowledge 
3. Practical utility 
F. Notation _ 


| | course no.) course no.) course no.)(Check) 


= 


l. Purity a 
26 Brevity 
3 Simplicity 
Flexibility 
5. Mnemonic features 
G. Limitations of classifice= 
tion 


1. Change, 

2. Relativity 

3. One-dimensional . 
character 


XI. Classification Schemes 
(Description, Use, Critical 
Analysis) 
A. Dewey Decimal Classification 


- B, Library of Congress 


C. Universal Deciml 
Classification 


D. Bliss Classification 


E. Ranganathan (Colon) 
Classification 


F, Others 


| 3 (list) 


XII. Shelflisting 
A. library of Congress Method 


-B. Cutter and Cutter Sanborn ~ 
Tables 


C. Others 


(list) 


XIIT. Cooperative Cataloging ait 


Bs Regional Bibliographical 


Cataloging and Classifica- , 
tion of Non-Book 


A. The National Union 


C. Music scores 


D. Phomograph records etc, 


$ 
XIV 
a 
t 
4 
A 


| : Core Course another Core Electives Covered 
| in Cataloging Course in any 
| (Indicate (Indicate (Indicate Course 
= course no.) course no.) course no.) (Check) 
XV. Cataloging and Classification 
| of Rare Materials (incunabula, 
manuscripts, etc.) 
XVI. Machine Retrieval of 
Information 
| A. Use of the miterm 
| B. Punched cards 
C. Machine literature | 
searching 
D. Minicards 
E. Electronic computers, etc. 
XVII. Catalog Cards.” 
n A. Ordering of printed cards 
: 1. Library of Congress. 
Wilson . 
B. Methods of Catalog Card 
Reproduction (typewriter, . 
miltilith, 
C. Processing of cards | 
l. Typing and stamping 
2. Filing 
XVIII, Preparation of books for | | 3 
slips, etc. | | 
B. Labeling and lettering 
for call numbers vig 
C. Plastic covers, etc. : 
j 
} 
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‘Do you give practical exercises in the following a of sbbilecion and classifi- 
cation: (Check items) 


| 1. Establishment and Form of Main Entry 
' Personal authorship 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Authorship | 
Corporate Authorship ‘| 
2e Descriptive Cataloging 
3. Cataloging of Serials 
uy. Analytical Mtries 
S. History and Authority Cards 
6. Application of Subject Heading Lists 
Library of Congress 
Sears 
Other 
7. Classification Schemes 
Dewey | 
Library of Congress 
Other 
8. Cataloging and Classification of Noh-book materials 
_9. Cataloging and Classification of Rare books, manuscripts, inbejabudiis etc. 
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j 
| GENERAL QUESTIONS 
| 
iI. Topics covered in your basic core course not listed in thir outline: 
| 
4 o 
Se 
| 
8. 
| II. Do you require a term paper in this course; if so, what type of paper? 
Be: What audio-visual materials are used in teaching this course? | 
/ 
” 3 A Ws Any general comments you have to make on the core cataloging and classification 


y course, or in connection with this study: 


{ 
7 
“A 
Checklist answered by 
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Department of Library Science 


_The Catholic University of America 


Washihgton 17, D. C 


As director of Miss Mannlein's thesis, I will greatly appre- 
ciate your cooperation in replying to the enclosed checklist. 


The list itself probably covers a few topics more than most 
schools would include in a core course of cataloging and ,classi- 
fication. But certainly we would be interested to know if these 
"extras" are included in your own prebdentation of the subject. 


~ We realize that the arrangement of the topies and sub=topics in 


the list may differ widely from thé order in which they are pre- 
sented in the individual schools; but we have tried to follow 
conventional patterns where possibile. 


Our primary purpose is to ascértain which topics are con- 
sidered "core" or. required of all students in the master’ s 


program. Specifically we are teytng_to determine: se 


1. The amount of agreement on major topics for the basic 
course in cataloging and classification 
- 2. The topics which are covered in the required program 
as a whole for all master's students in the field of 
cataloging and classification, 
3. The relative importance attached to individual topics 
_.. ag indicated by the number of schools requiring them in 
the fifth-year program, 
h. Additional information acquired from answers to the 
general questions on the last two pages of the checklist. 


We sincerely hope that the results of the survey will be of 
interest and perhaps of value to us all, They will be of special 
value to the Committee now planning the Federal Civil Service : 
equivalency examination in librarianship. We also hope that the 


results of this study my be published; and my we add that every 


effort will be made to preserve anonymity. 


Thank you in advance for your kind cooperation. 


April 20, 1961 


‘Francis J. witty 


7 
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In. comnection with research for my Master's Thesis in the . 


April 20, 1961 


- Department of Library Science at Catholic University, I am re= 


spectfully asking your cooperation_j 


covered in the core course in Cataloging and Classification. 


‘I would be very mrateful if you would supply the informa= 
tion requested particularly in regard to the main topics which 


are followed by a horizontel line, 


The sub=items are given as 


an explanation or definition of the terms used in the main 
headings. -A check on the sub=<topics would be of further use 
to me, but I also realize that this might take more time than 
you are able to spare in this task. | 


The general questions at the end of the checklist will also 


be very useful in the study, in order to be able to present a 


clearer picture of the course as it is handled in the accredited 


library schools. 


May I secant that you check and return the list-at your 
earliest convenience, and if you could return it by May 8th the 


study would be greatly expedited, 


The second copy you may wish 


to keep for your files. A self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
enclosed for your convenience. “hen the study is complete, a 
summary of the results will be made available to participants. 


Thank you for your kind cooperation in this matter. 


‘Sincerely, 


Eleanor Mannlein 
Candidate for MS in LS at 
Catholic University, 1961 


= 19th Street, N.E. 


checking the list of topics © 
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May 15, 1961 


On April 20, I sent out a Checklist of Topics Covered in 
the "Core Course" in Cataloging and Classification in con- 
nection with my master's. thesis.\ Unfortunately, the checklist 
was sent out rather late in the anes and I realize that you 
are probably swamped with examinations, term papers, and other 
last minute items. However, since I have received returns 
from only half of the schools, I am really depending on your 4 
reply to make the study valid. Arid so I would greatly appre- . 
ciate your completing and returning the form as soonas is — 
convenient, but at least before the end of the semester. 


Sincerely, 


415. - 19th St,, 
Washington 18, D.C, . 
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June 9 1961 
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Egrkier in the spring, I sent you a checklist of Topics 
Covered in the "Core Course" in Cataloging and Classification, 
As I have received all of the returns except yours, I would 
appreciate it if you would be able to complete your copy and 


send it, within the week, in order that it can be incorporated 
into the report. 


Sincerely, 
Eleanor Mannlein 
19th St. N. Ee 
—* 
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